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Theological Seminaries, & 
Classically Educated Ministers. 


We have no room for a learned ex- 
ordiwm, nor shall we divide the sub- 
ject according to the rules of the 
schools, first showing positively 
what we intend to say, and second- 
ly, negatively, what we shall not 
say, but, taking the common sense 
path, proceed to say,—-That a 
Jate number of a religious paper pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, contains A 
CaLL_ From THE West; being a 
letter from” the Rev. Thomas C. 
Searle, dated, Madison, (Indiana) 
May 5, 1821, in which he observes, 
‘““ We have a State containing 
84,000 square miles of territory, and 
about 150,000 inhabitants. ‘To sup- 
ply the spiritual wants of this great 
and rapidly increasing community 
we have, old and young, firm and in- 
firm, about ten ministers who have 
been CLASSICALLY and THEO- 
LOGICALLY educated for the min- 
istry—Could our brethren in the 
Fast see the anxiety with which these 
simple hearted, and I trust pious souls 
are straining every nerve to establish 
the preaching of the gospel among 
them, surely it would reward past 
exertions, and stimulate to new ef- 
forts.” 

Wesuspectthis Mr Searle has tried 
on the wig of the famous Lyman Bee- 
cher, and that he has learned his 
classical and theological arithmetic 


and logic from that far-famed and 
reverend Calculator of miles, souls, 
wants, &c. &c. We shall proceed, 
then, according to the rules of Ly- 
man: * Ten classically and theolo- 
gically educated ministers’ would, 
(in justice, ) from 34,000 square miles 
be entitled to receive, as their appor- 
tioned lot of inheritance, 5,400 square 
miles ; and each of these ** ten clas- 
sically and theologically educated 
ministers” would of right, have the 
care of 15,000 souls. .4 sad mock- 
ery. For, it would seem impossible 
for ten classical ministers to travel 
over so large a portion of country 
and have the care of so many elect 
and reprobate souls. Besides, gen- 
tle reader, you must be informed, 
that each of these ten * classically 
and theologically educated minis- 
ters” have a little flock and much 
fleece at home ; these flocks and their 
fleece must be looked after every sab- 
bath at the peril of the bodies and 
souls of each of these classically ed- 
ucated ministers. Now, does it not 
appear, that the features of these 
facts are made up of so many incon- 
gruous impossibilities, as to render 
it a service Odiuwm Theologicum ? 
What! Shall it be required of ten 
classically and theologically educa- 

ted ministers to travel over a surface 
of 34,000 square miles, and at the 

same time abide at home by the stuff! 

From all of which we are left to in- 

fer the scorching nature of the theo- 
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logicat drought in the state of Indi- 
ana! Surely the lot of these people 
have fallen to them in very unplea- 
sant places !! 

We wonder if this is the same Mr 
Searle, who some two or three years 
ago read a sermon in Trenton, N. J.? 
At that time there was a call sent 
forth from that city—a Mr Searle 
heard it vibrating on his classical 
ear, he went to Trenton and preach- 
ed a sermon. It was thought to 
he tolerable fora classically and theo 
Jogically educated minister to write 
andread. He was requested to preach 
another sermon. He consented. And 
now to astonish the. poor natives, he 
pulled out of his pocket a sermon 
which he had with much arithmeti- 
cal exactness calculated for the 
wrong meridian,intending to have de- 
livered the figurative discourse before 
the General Assembly, whieh met in 
Philadciphia. But by some of those 
unforeseen and undecreed mishaps 
which sometimes confound the cafcu- 
lations of classically and theological- 
ly educated men, Mr Searle was not 
calied on to read his arithmetical ser- 
mon beisre the General Assembly. 
But having, now in ‘treaton, so fa- 
vorable an opportunity to display 
his mathematical, classical and 
theological knowledge, in compa- 
ny witi his modesty and charity, 
he began asa wise master build- 
er to jay his foundation, not over 
asingle state only, but over all 
the United States,(perhaps New Eng- 
Jand was excepted.) describing ve- 
ry minutely the waste places of Cal- 
vinistic Zion, the breaches in her 
walls, the decay of her turrets and 
steeples, the dilapidation occasioned 
by new fangied socinianism, the few 
watchmen undefected, the number of 
her miles of surface, the paucity of 
her streams of living waters, the 
number of prowling wild beasts, and 
the terrors of her nights and days— 
all of which was, (in part) in con- 
sequence of the siizginess of the peo_ 





ples who would not furnish the meang 
to educate classically and thealo- 
gically, a greater number of poor 
lads, to be sent far and near to ex- 
hibit what many of them had never 
seen, to describe what they had ne- 
ver felt, and to teach what they had 
never learned, and never could clas- 
sically and theologically be taught 
by all the professors in the country. 
The reader is at liberty to under- 
stand us as referring, 1. to qualifi- 
cations essential to a minister, viz. 
a divine commission and the gifts of 
the Spirit; or, 2. to the business of 
reconciling scripture and calvinism, 

According to the Call from the 
West, the simple hearted people are 
straining every nerve to establish 
the gospel in Indiana. We under- 
stand Mr Searle to mean, that the 
people are stretching themselves be- 
yond endurance to obtain classically 
and theologically educated ministers. 
If there were 500 faithful ministers 
in Indiana, and every one of them 
Mr Searle’s superiors, yet if they 
had not been “ classically and theo- 
logically educated,” they would not 
be permitted to squeeze a figure in- 
to his modest calculations ! We know 
that in Indiana, the Methodists a- 
lone, have many ministers and ma- 


ny flourishing societies. No doubt | 


the Baptists and other denomina- 
tions are there also, Yet the misery, 
the moral misery of the people, must 
have something terribly appalling 
about it, when only ten classically 
and theologically educated ministers 
are to be found in a circumference 
of 34,000 square miles! What must 
be the depravity of Indiana! Only 
ten qualified ministers among a ra- 
pidly increasing population at pre- 
sent numbering 150,000 souls! To 
quote the learned Calvin, we would 
say, ** When the human mind hears 
these things, its petulance breaks all 
restraint, and it discovers as ser!- 
ous and violent agitations as if alarm- 
ed by the sound of a martial trum- 
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pet.” Perhaps it is decreed, that In- 
diana should have only ten classi- 
cally and theolegically educated 
ministers. And perhaps it is urdain- 
ed that the Methodists and other 
denominations should have ten times 
ten niinisters in the same district of 
country. In the bounds of the AMis- 
sourt Conference (and the state of In- 
diana is included in the bounds of 
this conference) the Methodists have 
$3 travelling, and perhaps double 
that number of local preachers ; and 
in 1820 there were 5518 members, 
and yet this conference has only 
been constituted some two or three 
years. Other denominations are 
there, likewise, doing and receiving 
good. But according to the deceitful 
voice from the West, how great must 
be the moral and religious necessi- 
ties of Indiana! That state was ad- 
mitted into the Union in 1816, 
and only ten classically and theolo- 
gically educated ministers have as 
vet found their way into its bounda- 
vies. How appalling the fact! Es- 
pecially as it is a matter of public 
notoriety, that in the immediate vi- 
cinity of some theological sem- 
inaries, there is more ignorance of 
the theory, and less of the practice 
of christianity, than in double the 
same extent of country, remote from 
these institutions. his is true of 
America and England. 


Turning a deaf ear to the vocife- 
rations of an eastern voice located 
in the West, we must listen to a con- 
fused sound nearer home. The voice 
of the criers is sent forth, they cry 
with aloud voice. They have po- 
litical reasons for crying louder and 
fouder. 


‘ The cries for earned and pious teachers 
become louder and louder in our counury ; 
and ought to rouse the souls of christians to 
greater importunity in prayer, thatthe Lord 
of the harvest would raise up, qualify and 
send forth multitudes of laborers into his 
fields, which are rapidly whitening for the 
garner. Itisno wonder that many young 
men of hohefirl piety are ready to exclaim, 


“ Herean I Lord send me.” We commend 
the zeal, which would induce them to leave 
all worldly busiuess, and devote themselves 
to the ministry of reconciliation. We would 
also urge it upon persons, who hace the 
qualifications requisite to constitute « call in 
providence for them to seck the office of a 
bishop, or of an evangelist, to perfo: m their 
duty, and have mercy on the destitute of 
their own country, and of foreign lands. We 
need a thousand ministers to fill the vacant 
churches already subsisting in the Presby- 
terian church in the United States; and 
had we sucha number, of the right de- 
scription of talents, who would mike the 
proper exertions to build up the waste pla- 
ces, and strengtiien the we:k th.ngs that 
remain, we liave no doubt, that in less than 
three years they might all obtain pastoral 
charges, which would furnish them wth a@ 
comfortasle subsistence, while performiig 
their Master’s work, See the Presbyterian 
Magazine tor June—p, 275. 

The Reverend writer of the above 
extract, gives copious quotatious 
from ‘the pious and eminently useful 
Baxter on this subject, (the gospel 
ministry) which he thinks deserve 
to be carefully pondered by every 
one who thinks of becoming a candi- 
daie’’—for the ministry. And not 
onlyis Baxter’s ** Reformed Pastor,” 
deserving the pondering attention 
of candidates for the ministry, but it 
should be read night and day by 
their teachers. O, that the reverend 
Writer and his fellows, were all of 
them (as we trust some of them 
are) as pious, as humble, as faithful, 
as disinterested, as was Baxter. The 
christian world might then rejoice in 
their labors, and be aroused to pray 
that a thousand more of such minis- 
ters, ‘meck and lowly in heart,’”’ who 
like their Divine Master came “ not 
to be ministered to, but to minister,’” 
might be sent forth by the Lord of 
the Harvest to testify, that **Christ 
by the grace of God tasted death for 
every man.” 

But we dare not pray for an in- 
crease of doctors and teachers, no 
matter how learned they profess to be, 
whose business it is tu write and 
preach the most palpably absurd 
contradictions, and whose love of 
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good cheer, proclaim, that their bel- 
ly is their god, and whose conformi- 
ty to the world identifies them with 
it. We dare not pray to God for an 
increase of these, from wheresoever 
they may send forth their voice cry- 
ing “here am I Lord, send me 
to obtain a pastoral charge of im- 
mortal souls, which will furnish me 
with a comfortable subsistence while 
performing thy work,” and fulfilling 
thy decrees, by ‘“* demonstrating the 
particularity of redemption, shewing 
that Jesus Christ died for a select 
number, and not for the whole of 
mankind.” 


Who are they, and where shall we 
go to find the people, who are cry- 
ing “louder and louder” for a learned 
calvinistic ministry ? Are these per- 
sons citizens of Philadelphia, or any 
other city—Are they to be found in 
country towns, in villages, or in the 
backwoods? Can men, of boys, 
make pious ministers ? Is the public 
voice sent forth even from the West, 
for pastors to prove that the loud cri- 
ers are, many of them, predestinated 
to eternal woe ? Have these loud cry- 
ing people store houses and barns? 
Can they afford a minister acomfort- 
able subsistence while proving that 
many of them are not included in the 
covenant ef promise made teAbraham 
and his elect seed? Stand up, answer— 
can they ensure a comfortable subsist- 
ence to a pastor who can demonstrate 
that Jesus Christ died for a select 
number and not for the whole of man- 
kind? Do you say you can furnish 
such pastors a comfortable subsis- 
tence? Open, then, thy gates, O 
Union College, Schenectady, there 
are about 40 hopefully pious youth 
in Thee! Unfold the doors of thy 
classical and theological temple O 
Princeton, there are 73 candidates 
for comfortable livings in Thee! 
Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 

shire, send forth thy seventy spec- 
kled candidates, they can all obtain 
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pastoral charges—Hearest thou not 
a voice from the West? Yale! Thou 
bright star of the east, send forth 
thy classically and theologically ed- 
ucated sons! Thou canst send forth 
ninety, all of whom are pastors in 
miniature after thine own heart. Be- 
hold the white loaves, and the re. 
probate souls of the West! Hamil- 
ton College! send out thy forty- 
eight hopefully pious youth. Is not 
the land before them? Delay not, 
rise up to the prey! And thou, 0, 
Andover! Thou star of the cloudy 
day! send out thy one hundred and 
twelve! Is there not a comfortable 
subsistence for them ? 


‘The foreign Mission school at 
Cornwall, in Connecticut, contains 
more than thirty pupils, who speak 
eleven different languages, a num- 
ber of whom are hopefully pious.” 
Send forth these to the islands and 
Continents; leave not a classical 
soul at home. Do they not all need 
a comfortable subsistence? Have 
they not all devoted their beardless 
days to classical theology? Send 
them forth with calvinistic crowns 
on their heads—the hopefully pious 
and others not hopeful! Oh! how 
innumerable are the evils of those 
systems, which authorize men, 
of effeminate boys, to make minis- 
fers for Curist!! What thougli 
some holy men have arisen among 
these—the systems have not made 
them such; Christ hath done it. 
It much behoves professors in di- 
vinity-schools to know, that the 
majorities of every congregation 
in cities and in every place, are 
composed of illiterate persons, who 
are very apt to despise classical 
learning, diplomas, licenses, ordi 
nations, installations, &c. 


“When they believe the saints to be 
Elected from eternity—— 

A fixed and certain number— 
W hy should they break their calm repose? 
Whenever they incline to dose, 

We pray you let them slumber! 
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Tf priests believe the non-elect, 
Are doomed to hell without respect 
To deeds, as moral agents, 
They know they can’t reverse their doom; 
Though loudly called they cannot come, 
Nor change their destinations, 


But stop! a thing I clearly see— 
It gives an opportunity 

For priests to shew their knowledge ; 
For when they write, or read, or preach, 
With wondrous eloquence of speech, 

We learn they’ve been to college !” 


We may bow down at the feet of 
a modest learned man, without be- 
ing degraded ; but as for those vain 
pretenders to learning who lack 
common sense, we feel no respect for 
their classical and theological pre- 
tensions. We loathe, as we would 
tepid water, their lukewarm at- 
tainments—attainments, respectable 
only in so far as they secure to them 
a comfortable subsistence. 

In olden times it was usual to come 
into churches by the West door, tliat 
the worshippers might have a view of 
the altar with its trappings; in these 
convenient days, there are classically 
and theologically educated ministers, 
who would ensure a comfortable sub- 
sistance by setting up their learning 
to be adored instead of the altar. 
But the people—the people, discern 
their baseness and weakness. 

—f 4 ee 
FROM THE LEXINGTON REPORTER. 


Mr Smith—For the information 
ef the public, you will be good e- 
nough to state in your paper, that 
owing to the various misrepresenta- 
tions that obtain in ** Southey’s Life 
of Wesley,” the British conference 
of the Methodist church, at their 
jast annual meeting, appointed Ap- 
Am Criarke, L. L. D. F. RLS. au- 
thor of a commentary on the Scrip- 
tures, to write a complete life of Mr 
Wesley, in reply to Mr Southey— 
in which the shamefully incorrect 
statements of Mr Southey will be 
corrected, and his illiberal insinua- 
tions alluded to in a proper manner. 
Dr Clarke’s reply to Southey will 
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be in circulation m this-codntry ina 
few months. .4n Admirer of Wesley. 

Paris, (Ken.) May 10, 1821. 

2 
FROM THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE.» 
Rules of Christian Life 

The truly pious and nervous sen- 
timents contained in the following 
rules, are copied from an ancient 
manuscript, which from the style of 
the writing, the orthography, and 
contractions, is probably not much 
less than 100 years old. ‘The author 
is unknown. 

Twenty-seven short Christian Rules, 
of great conse yuence to those who 
wish to do the will of God on earth, 
and go to heaven at last.— 

1. Defer not conversion, or the 
performance of any good action, till 
tomorrow ; for the morrow Is uncer- 
tain, but death is ever certain. 

2. Defer not the performance of 
any good resolution to your old age ; 
but offer to God the flower of your 
youth. Uncertain is old age to the 
young; but certain destruction at- 
tends him that dies young, without 
repentance. 

3. While you live, die daily to 
yourself and to your vices; so in 
death you may expect to live to God. 
You cannot live to him, but accor- 
ding to the measure as. you are dead 
to the flesh. 

4. Commit not any evil action, for 
the sake of any man; for that man, 
whom you so respect, will not be 
your judge. 

5. Examine yourself every day, 
whether you increase or decrease in 
charity, humility, and purity: consi- 
der hoew, in the way of the Lord, 
you must either increase or decrease. 
To stand, here, is to go back. Stand 
not, therefore ; but walk in the way 
of the Lord. 

6. Consider these three things 
past: the evil you have committed ; 
—the good you have omitted ;—and 
the time you have mispent. 

7. Consider these three things 
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resent: the shortness of this life ;— 
the difliculty of being born again by 


the Spirit ; ;—and the smallness of 


Christ’s flock. 

8. Consider these three things to 
come: death, than which nothing is 
more dreadful, unless you take out 
the sting ;—judgment, than which 
noting can be more terrible, unless 
you judge yourself before; heil,— 
than which nothing can be more in- 
tolerable, unless you quench the fire 
of it kindled in your own breast. 

9. ‘hree things there are which 
you must not lose: When you see 
any one do a virtuous deed, you 
must not be careless in learning to 
practice it ;—whenever an opportu- 
uity of doing a good action presents 
itself, catch it fast, let it not slip for 
all the world s—whenever an occa- 
sion of doing ill presents _ itself, 
guard yourself with the fear of God. 

10. Be vigilant and exact in all, 

“whatever you take in hand, as mind- 
ful of that perfection of life, to which 
you are called of God in Christ. 

11. Christ has set you free ; never 
henceforth be a bond-slave to any 
thing without you, let it appear ne- 
ver so creat and glorious, or be ne- 
ver so promising or alluring to vul- 
gar sense or reason: But, 

12. Pray to enter into that king- 
dom which is within, whose glery 
is invisible to mortal eyes: and let 
your heart, by constant resignation, 
be made the throne of God, and of 
his Ciirist. 

18. God has communicated him- 
self wholly to you; do you commu- 
nicate yourself wholly to your neigh- 
bor ; and when you do any thing for 
another, do it with the same zeal as 
if you cid it for yourself. 

14. That is the best life which is 
wholly employed to the benefits of 
others: esteem not of life any fur- 
ther than it is serviceable and use- 
Tul to the world. 

15. Think not with yourself what 
you have, but rather what you want: 
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things, 





be not proud for what you have re. 
ceived, but be humble tor what you 
have abused. 

16. Whatever you desire to have 

’ 
ask it of God: whatever you have 
already, attribute it wholly to God: 
as soon as you begin to find nothing 
in yourself, you shall begin to find 
all ‘things i in God. 

17. W ithdraw yourself while you 
can, and as much as you can, from 
the world: as far as you withdraw 
yourself from it, so much nearer are 
you drawn to God. 

18. You have the cross in your 
arms; be not so base as to flinch 
from it, or to run from your colors: 
be not so silly as to be ashamed of 
that which the very kings of the 
earth have now exaited on their 
crowns, and with which all the en- 
Signs of royaity are adorned. 

19. Would you sacrifice to God, 
enter then into the inmost closet of 
your heart; and, shutting the door, 
give the key of it to C! Irist, beseech- 
ing him to ‘keep out all things from 
without, and to gather you whol- 
ly into the unity of the blessed Spir- 
it. 

20. Look not on religion as a sys- 
tem of orthodox notions, or a rubric 
of forms, much less as acharm, laid 
to draw such and such sinners into 
heaven; butas inward spirit and 
life, which enlivens and governs the 
true Christian, in the performance 
of all good works, suitable to his 
high birth and condition. 

21. Give not the least quarter to 
any corrupt affection, lest a spark 
break out intoa fire, and consume you 
before you are aware. Above all 
take heed not to consecrate 
your vices, or to hallow the corrup- 
tions of the satanical life, taking 
them for Christian graces. Christen 
not that holy zeal, which is bitter 
wrath ; ; or that Christian gravity, 
which is sullenness or pride ; or that 
moderation, which is temporizing ; 
or that humility, which is coward- 
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ice ; or that courage, which is an af- 
front offered to superiors. 

22. Take care that you be not 
found in the root and principle of 
hell, if you are afraid of its flames. 
‘l'ake care that you be found in the 
root and principle of heaven, if you 
expect to partake of its joys. Be 
sure to try your root, and let not 
Lucifer in you transform himself in- 
to an angel of light. 

23. Trust not to your own heart, 
for that will deceive you; but trust 
God with your heart, who cannot de- 
ceive you. 

24. Use yourself to think on God 
as always present: thus thinking on 
him, you will in some sort behold 
him; thus beholding him, you will 
become like him. 

25. Render yourself worthy of 
him, who has vouchsafed to own you 
for his child: and remember, in all 
your deeds, that you have God for 
your father; never forget the high 
character you bear. 

26. Begin every thing you do with 
God, and end every thing with him ; 
and let the thoughts of him and his 
name be as familiar and natural as 
your breathing. 

97. Strive to be what you would 
be thought to be: as you desire to 
appear at the day of judgment, ap- 
pear at the present in the sight of 
God. Strive to be great in him, and 
ereat in yourself. Strive to be great- 
er than what you appear to others, 
Let the world be deceived in you no 
otherwise than they are in the stars 
of heaven. 

Ee oe 


Mary Magdalene. 

A celebrated commentator very justly 
complains of the injury done to the charac- 
ter of Mary Magdalene in making her ap- 
pear as having been a woman of ill-fame: 
and yet nothing of the kind can be proved 
from any passage where her name is men- 
tioned. Both papists and protestants make 
her the patroness of penitent prostitutes ; 


and to the scandal of her name, and the re- 
proach of the gospel, houses fitted up for 
the reception of such, are termed Magda- 
lene hospitals! and the persons themselves 
Magdalenes! The following article from 
an English Magazine will be found to vin- 
dicate the character so long iajured by mis- 
representation. 


The contrariety of opinion, as to the 
number of Marysin Holy Writ, is worth 
removing. Theophylact mentions four : 
Mary the mother of James, Joses, and our 
Lord; Mary wife of Cleop»s; Marv the 
sister of Lazarus; and Mary Magdalene. 
Gregory Nyssen, on the authority of St. 
John, enumerates but three, leaving out the 
sister of Lazarus, unless I can, with all due 
respect to Dr Lardner, prove her to be 
Mary Magdalene. Itis positively said by 
St. John, that Mary of Bethany, sister to 
Lazarus, was that Mary which anointed the 
Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair (ch, xi. 1—2, and ch. xii. 
1, 2,3,) St. Luke asserts, that the woman 
who did this was a sinner, (ch. vii. 37,38. 
St. Mark says, that Mary Magdalene was 
she out of whom our Lord cast seven de- 
vils, (chap. xvi. v.9.) Thus far these twa 
women seem to be identified, and the diffi- 
culty arises from the second name Mugda- 
lene, which has been supposed to have re- 
ference to Magdela, an ideal city on the 
western bank of the lake Siberias, whereas 
the family of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
was of Bethany. Now, as the article in the 
original Greek is used indifferently, she 
might as justly be so called from some act 
of her life, like John the Baptist, as from 
her country, like Simon the Canaanite. The 
chief occurrence of her life was afointing 
our Lord’s feet with oil, and wiping them 
with her hair, instead of a ¢owel or na/kin, of 
which they had none in ancient Greece; 
but they had what served them instead, the 
soft part of the bread on which they clean- 
sed their hands, as the Persians and Abys- 
sinians still do. And we have the authority 
of Dodwell for stating that in vernacular 
Greek a towel is called Mugdalee ; hence 
Mary Magdalene, or Mary of the napkin, 
may be the sister of Lazarus, and of the ci- 
ty of Bethany ; there will then be only three 
Marys, and all contrariety of opinion on 
this trifle ceases. 


I take it for granted that the name Mag- 
dalene is taken from the act of wiping our 
Lord’s feet by Mary with her hair, and not 
from the name ofa city. The surname is 
never added by any of the evangelists til 
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after the record of wiping the feet. I cannot 
conclude without acknowledging, and call- 
ing on my brethren to acknowledge, with 
humble gratitude, the blessing of God, who 
has caused all the researches of modern 
travellers to abound in results which eluci- 
date more and more the dark passages of 
holy writ, and serve to confirm the Wwaver- 


* 


mg. 
‘There is the strongest presumptive 
roof,’ says Dr Clark, ‘ that Mary Magda- 
ene was not such a person as commenta- 
tors have represented her; for if she had 
ever been such, it would have been contra- 
ry toevery rule of frudence, and every 
dictate of wisdom, for Christ and his apos- 
tles to have permitted such a person to have 
associated with them, however fully she 
might have been converted to God, and 
however exemplary her life at that time 
might have been. As the world, who had 
seen her conduct, and knew her character, 
(had she been such as is insinuated) could 
not see the inward change, and as they 
sought to overwhelm Christ and his disci- 
ples with obloquy and reproach on every 
occasion, they would certainly have availed 
themselves of so favorable an opportunity 
to subject the character and ministry of 
Christ to the blackest censure, had he per- 
mitted even a converted prostitute to min- 
ister to him and his disciples. ‘They were 


ready enough to say he was the friend of 


pfiublicans and sinners, because he convers- 
ed with and instructed them in order to 
save their souls; but they could never sav 
he was a friend of prosvitutes, because it 
does not appear that such persons ever 
came to Christ; or that he, in the way of 
his ministry, ever went to them. I conclude, 
therefore, that the common opinion is a vile 
slander on the character of one of the best 
‘women mentioned in the Gospel of God ; 
and a reproach cast on the character of 
Christ and his apostles. From the whole 
account of Mary Magdalene, it is highly 
probable that she was a person of great re- 
spectability in thatplace ; such a person as 
the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, could 
associate with ; and a person on whose con- 
duct or character the calumniating Jews 
could cast no aspiersions.’ 
——w 3 


Rise of Mahommedism— 
CAUSES OF ITS SUCCESS. 
(Concluded from page 87.) 

But the prevalence of Islamism in 
the life time ofits prophet, and du- 
ring the first ages of its existence, 


was Chiefly owing to the Spirit of 
martial energy that he infused into 
it. ‘The religion of Mohammed is ag 
essentially a military system, as the 
institution of chivalry in the west of 
Europe. The people of Arabia, arace 
of strong passions and sanguinary 
temper, enured to habits of pillage 
and murder, found in the law of their 
native prophet, not a licence, but a 
command to desolate the world, ang 
the promise of all that their glowing 
imaginations could anticipate of par- 
adise annexed to all in which they 
most delighted upon earth. It is dif- 
ficult for us, in the calmness of our 
closets, to conceive, that feverish in- 
tensity of excitement to which man 
may be wrought, when the animal 
and intellectual energies of his na- 
ture converge to a point, and the 
buoyancy of strength and courage 
reciprocates moral sentiments or re- 
ligious hope. The effect of this uni- 
on I have formerly remarked in the 
Crusades; a phenomenon perfectly 
analogous to the early history of the 
Saracens. In each, one hardly knows 
whether most to admire the prodi- 
gious exertions of heroism, or to re- 
volt from the ferocious bigotry that 
attended them. But the Crusades 
were a temporary effort, not tho- 
roughly congenial to the spirit of 
Christendom, which even in the 
darkest and most superstitious ages, 
was not susceptible of the solitary 
and overruling fanaticism of the 
Moslems. They needed no excite- 
ment from pontiffs and preachers 
to atchieve the work to which they 
were called ; the precept was in their 
law, the principle was in their 
hearts, the assurance of success Was 
in their swords. O prophet, exclaim- 
ed Ali, when Mohammed in the first 
years of his mission, sought amons 
the scanty and hesitating assembly 
of his friends, for a vizier and lieute- 
nant in command, I am the man, 
whoever riseth against thee, I will 
dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
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break his legs, rip up his belly. O pro- 
phet, I will be thy vizier over them. 
These words of Mahommed’s early 
and illustrious disciple are, as_ it 
were, a text, upon which the com- 
mentary expands into the whole 
Saracenic history. ‘They contain the 
vital essence of his religion, impli-_ 
cit faith and ferocious energy. 
Death, Slavery, tribute to unbeliev- 
ers, were the glad tidings of the A- 
rabian prophet. To the idolators in- 
deed, or those who acknowledged 
no special revelation, one alternative 
only was proposed, conversion or 
the sword. The people of the book, 
as they are termed in the Koran, or 
four sects of Christians, Jews, Ma- 
gians, and Sabians, were permit- 
ted to redeem their adherence to 
their antient law by the payment of 
tribute, and other marks of humilia- 
tion and servitude. But the limits 
which Mahommedan intolerance had 
prescribed to itself were seldom 
transgressed, the word pledged to 
unbelievers was seldom forfeited ; 
and with all their insolence and op- 
pression, the Moslem conquerors 
were mild and liberal in comparison 
with those who obeyed the pontiffs 
of Rome or Constantinople. 

At the death of Mahommed in 632. 
his temporal and religious sove- 
reignty embraced, and was limited 
by the Arabian peninsula. The Ro- 
man and Persian empires, engaged 
in tedious and indecisive hostility 
upon the rivers of Mesopotamia, 
and the Armenian mountains, were 


_veiwed by the ambitious fanatics of 


his creed as their quarry. In the ve- 
ry first year of Mahommed’s immedi- 
ate successor, Abubeker, each ofthese 
mighty empires was invaded. The 
latter opposed buta short resistance. 
‘The crumbling fabric of eastern des- 
potism is never secure against rapid 
and total subversion; a few vic- 
tories, a few sieges, carried the 
Arabian arms from the Tigris to 
the Oxus, and overthrew, with the 


* 


Sassanian dynasty, the ancient and 
famous religion they had professed. 
Seven years of active and increasing 
warfare sulliced to subjugate the 
rich province of Syria, though de- 
fended by numerous armies and for- 
tified cities; and the Khalif Omar 
had scarcely returned thanks for the 
accomplishment of this conquest, 
when his lieutenant announced to 
him the entire reduction of Egypt 
(A, D. 652. & 639) After some in- 
terval the Saracens won their way 
along the coast of Africa as far as 
the pillars of Hercules, and a third 
province was irretrievably torn from 
the Greek empire (A. D. 647) these 
western conquests introduced them 
to fresh enemies, and ushered in 
more splendid successes ; encouraged 
by the disunion of the Visigoths, and 
invited by treachery, (698) Musa, 
the general of a Master who sat be- 
yond the opposite extremity of the 
Mediteranean sea, passed over into 
Spain (710) and within about two 
years the name of Mahommed was 
invoked under the Pyreneans. 

These conquests astonish the care- 
lesa and superficial, are less perplex- 
ing to a calin enquirer than the ces- 
sation; the loss of half the Roman 
empire, than the preservation of the 
rest. A glance from Medina to Con- 
stantinople in the middle of the sev- 
enth century would probably have 
induced an indifferent spectator, if 
such a being may be imagined, to 
anticipate by cight hundred years 
the establishment of a Mahommedan 
dominion upon the shores of the He- 
lespont. 

[The Mahommedan empire is 
now seriously menaced, but wheth- 
er the present generation witness 
its subversion or not, Scripture 
prophesy assures us that Islam- 
ism shall sooner or later come to 
nought. Asthe scourge of the corrupt 
eastern Churches arose, about the 
same time that Anti-christ obtained 
temporal dominicn in the west, it 
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is more than probable they will fall 
together, never more to afllict man- 
kind. ] 
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—! GP 
A New Title. 

The London Quarterly Review for April 
contains a review of “ The Works of the 
Rev. William Iuntington, S.S.” Mr H. 
condescends to inform his readers what is 
meant by the addition of the mystical ini- 
tials S.S. 


“You know,” says he, “ we clergy are 
very fond of titles of honor ; some are call- 
ed Lords Spiritual, though we have no 
such lords but in the person of the ever- 
blessed ‘Trinity ; others are named Doctors 
of Divinity, and Prebends, though God 
gives no snch titles; therefore, I cannot 
conscientiously add D. D to my function, 
though some hundreds have been spirituai- 
ly healed under my ministry ; nor have I 
fourteen pounds to spare to buy the dissent- 
ing title of D. D. Being thus circumstanced, 
¥ cannot call myself a Lord Spiritual, be- 
cause Peter, the pope’s enemy, condemns 
it: nor can I call myseif Lord High Pri- 
mate, because supremacy, in the Scrip- 
tures, is applied only to kings, and never to 
ministers of the gospel. As I cannot get at 
DD. D. for the want of cash, néither can I 
pet at M. A. for the want of learning ; 
therefore, I am compelled to fly for refuge 
to 5.5. by which I mean Sinner Saved.” 

See SER 


Extraordinary Instance of Self- 
Taught Genius. 
FROM THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


On the $d of April, 1819, died at Alyth, 
in Perthshire, James Sandy, generally dis- 
tinguished by this appellatios,—* the cele- 
brated mechanic of Alyth.” 

The originality of genius and eccentricity 
of character which distinguished this re- 
markable person, were perhaps never sur- 
passed. Deprived, at an early period of 
life, of the use of his legs, he contrived, by 
cint of ingenuity, not only to pass his time a- 
greeably, but to render himselfa useful 
member of society. He soon displayed a 
taste for mechanical pursuits, and contri- 
ved, as a workshop for his operations, a 
sort of circular bed, the sides of which be- 
ing raised about 18 inches above the clothes, 
were employed as a platform for turning 
 Jathes, tables, vises, and cases of tools, of 
all kinds. His genius for practical mechan- 
ics was universal. He was skilled in all 
kinds of turning, and constructed several 
very Curious lathes, es wel! as clocks, and 


’ 





NEW 'TITLE.—SELF-TAUGHT GENIUS.—EPITAPH., 


musical instruments of every description, 
no less admired for the sweetness of their 
tone, than the elegance of their execution, 
—He excelled, too, in the corstruction of 
optical instruments; and mare some ree 
flecting telescopes, the specula of which 
were not inferior to those fimshed bv the 
most eminent London artists. Te suegested 
some important improvements in the ma- 
chinery for spinning flax; and we believe 
he was the first who made the wooden- 
jointed snuff-boxes, generally called Law. 
rencekirk boxes, some of which, fabricated 
by this self taught artist, »cre purchased, 
and sent as presents to the Royal Family, 

To his other endowments. he added an 
accurate knowledge of drawing and enzra- 
ving, and, in both these arts, produced spe~ 
cimens of the highest excellence. For up- 
wards of fifty years he quittcc his hed only 
three times, and on these occasions his 
hoyse was either inundated with water, or 
threatened with danger from fire. 

His curiosity, which was unbounded, 
prompted him to hatch different kins of 
birds’ eggs by the natural warmth of his bo- 
dy, and he afterwards reare’! the motley 
broods with all the tenderness of a parent; 
so that on visiting him it was no unusual 
thing to see various singing birds, to which 
he may be suid to have given birth, perch- 
ed on his head, and warbling the artificial 
notes he had taught them. 

Naturally possessed of a good constitu- 
tion, and an active, cheerful turn of mind, 
his house was the general coffee-room of 
the village, where the affairs both of church 
and state were discussed with the utmost 
freedom. In consequence of long confine- 
ment, his countenance had rather a sickly 
cast, but it was remarkably expressive, and 
would have afforded a fine subject for the 
pencil of Wilkie, particularly when he was 
surrounded by his country friends. This 
singular man had acquired, by his ingenuity 
and industry, an honorable independence, 
and he died possessed of considerable pro- 
perty. He was married only about thre¢ 
weeks before his death. 
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A Remarkable Epitaph. 


Passengers! ye who pass by ! 
In passing along, ye shall pass away ; 
As those who, in passing by, have passed 
away. 
—— DO 


“ Be not anxious for your life what’ ye shall 
eat; 
Nor for your body wherewith ye shall be 
clothed ; 
Life is a greater gift than food ; 
And the body than clothing.” 
Luke xii. 22, 23 
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The following instance of 
Providential Inter position 

Will illustrate the subject:—A woman 
servant, who Was past the prime of life, in 
an inferior station, but much respected for 
her well known piety and inregricy, had 
saved a Little monev from her wages, which 
as ber health was evidently on the decline, 
and there was reason to think she could not 
long support the fatigues ot her situation, 
would probably soon be required for her 
own relief. Thus circumstanced, she heard 
that her aged parents, by unavoidable ca- 
lamity, were reduced to extreme indigence, 
and at the same time she had reason to 
fear they were strangers to true religion. 
She obtained leave to visit them, and ma- 
king the best use of the opportunity, both 
shared the little with them, and used her 
utmost endeavors to make them acquainted 

ith the coinforts and supports of the gos- 
pel; which she did apparently with some 
success. She was remonstrated with by a 
religyous acquaintance, who observed, that 
in all probability, she would herself soon 
stand in need of all the hittie she had laid 
by. Tothis she rephed, that she could not 
think it her duty to see her aged parents pi- 
ning in want, while she had more than was 
needtul fyr her present use, and that she 
trusted God would find her some friend, if 
he saw good to disable her for service 

Accordiug to her faith so it proved to her. 
She continued to assist her parents till their 
death : Soon after which event, she was so 
entirely deprived cf health as to be utterly 
incupable of labor. And when nothing but 
a poor-house was in prospect for her, God, 
jna wonderful manner, raised ler up friends 
where she least expected them. For nine 
year's she has beeca very comfortably sup- 
ported, in a way she could never have con- 
ceived, and circumstances have at length 
been so ordered, that her maintenance, to 
the end of life, is almost as much insured 
as any thing can be in this perishing, uncer- 
tain world, So remarkable hath God veri- 
fied to her his gracious word—* Trust in 
the Lord and do good ; so shalt thoa dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Psm. XXXVii. J. 
——Se Ss om 
Thoughts on Judging. 


There is a remarkable predilec- 
tion in the human heart to try the 
motives and censure the actions of 
our fellows ; and it is but too seldom, 
that the kindly dispositions of phi- 
lanthrophy can prevail on the unho- 
ly passions to bring in a just ver- 
dict, Perhaps there ts no passion so 





PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSITION.—ON JUDGING. 107 


unrelenting when seated on the 
throne of judgment, as Envy. The 
happiness of Envy in ordinary life, 
consists in fretting at another’s wel- 
fare, and after being raised to au- 
thority, there is ne passion so unwil- 
ling to resigu its seat. ** Who is a- 
ble to stand before Envy ?” The en- 
vy of Joseph’s brethren sold hin in- 
to Egypt. The envy of the Jews de- 
livered the Lord of glory into the 
hands of the Romans to be crucitied ! 
“nvy murdered some of the apostles 
and thousands of the saints. [f En- 
vy conceives itself contemned by 
friends, it becomes their implacable 
cnemy, and has never been known 
to advise the reconciliation of ad- 
verse parties by whom it considered 
itself disobliged. Envy is never seen 
to smile, but when surrounded with 
the contentions and furious alterca- 
tions of those who have been friends. 
‘Phe hatred of envy is increased by 
the sufferings of its victims. But its 
chief delight arises from the surmi- 
ses of suspicion; and to applaud the 
charges of jealousy yields a diaboli- 
cal joy. The triumph of envy is 
coimplete when it delivers the prise- 
ners at the bar, lito the hands of 
malevolence and calumny. 

But God is the powerful patron of 
oppressed innocence, and when « 
man’s way please him, he can if it 
be for our good, cause even our ene- 
mics to respect and be at peace with 
us. When Envy sent the Apostle 
Paul in bonds to Rome, who would 
have guessed his real character, and 
imagined that he was one of the most 
upright, benevolent, and generous of 
mankind, as well as a most illustri- 
ous Ambassador of heaven! Here 
was an example of the power of God 
in restraining the wrath of man. 
The entry of St. Paul, in chains, in 
to the chief city of the world, was in 
order to make it one of the chief of 
the church, and was’more glorious 
and triumphant to the eye of faith. 
than all the triumphs of the Romau 
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Emperors. Our greatest wisdom, 
when persecuted hy envy, will be 
found to consist in “seeking unto 
God, and untae Ged committing our 
cause.” For wrath is fatal to the 
wicked only, and envy slayeth the 
silly one only. Asa sound heart is 
the life of the flesh, so a virtuous 
life is the health of the soul ; but en- 
vy the rottenness of the bones. What 
though a righteous man is envied by 
his neighbor? On the part of the en- 
vious, the travail of his soul yields 
nought but vexation of spirit. Let 
the fool alone, he foldeth his hands 
together and eateth his own flesh! 
Better is an handful with quietness, 
than both the hands full with travail 
(of envy) and vexation of spirit. A- 
las! for envy, it wears itself out 
with bearing the burdens of its of- 
fice, the infirmities of age cause rot- 
tenness of bones, it yields up its di- 
abolical life, and is at last indebted 
to the kind hands of charity for a 
grave among the accursed dead. 


LyTHaM, (England,) 5th June, 1819. 


A young man, about three years ago, be- 
ing reduced to great distress, had given 
himself up to despair; when a venerable 
Jooking old man, (belonging to the society 
of Friends,) accosted him as he was walk- 
ing the street, in the following words,— 
« Young man, art thou in waat?” He re- 
plied in the affirmative. “ Well,” says he, 
the Lord hath sent meto help thee. I 
dreamed last night I should meet thee in 
the place I uow find thee. Come along 
with me, and I wili give thee relief.” The 
young man, overjoyed at the invitation, fell 
down upon his knees, and cried aloud, ‘* O 
Gsod, I thank thee!” A crowd immediately 
assembled around him, and the old man 
acquainting them with his distressed situa- 
tion, collected upwards of two pounds. He 


then took the young man to his own house, ~ 


and entertained him with meat and drink 
for three days; then gave him a recom- 
mendation to some of the Soci ty, and, add- 
ing three pounds to the twohe had collect- 
ed for him, bade him depart in peace. 

We may learn trom the above anecdote, 
that, however distressed we may be, the 
Lord is able to deliver us. He says, Thy 
bread shall be given thee, and thy water 
shall be sure, Let us, then, give over re- 


ANECDOTES.—PRAYER AND PRAISE, 












pining at the dispensations of Providence 
tor the Lord loveth whum he chasten th: 
let us trust in Him, and we shall do well 
here, and gain an heavenly mansion here- 
after. 

2 ¢ Ga 


In Anecdote, related by Dr Sydal, 
Bishop of Gloucester. 


A person of his College, (Corpus Chris- 
ti, Cambridge,) who had never been famed 
for his critical acumen, asserted ona par- 
ticular occasion, before a large company 
that in some countries there were animaly 
several miles long. This being the first time 
that any of the persons present had heard 
of the strange phenomenon, their counte- 
nances assumed an appearance which indi- 
cated that they doubted the fact. This the 
asserter perceived ; hut, to remove all sus- 
picions, he assured them, that if they would 
come to hischambers he would demon- 
strate the truth of what he had asserted, In 
a few days several persons went; when 
the learned gentleman, with much conf- 
dence, took out his compasses, and went to 
a large map hanging up in his room. He 
then first measured the dimensions of an 
animal that had been engraven by way of 
ornament, and thea applying his compasses 
to the scale of miles, exclaimed, “ Look 
theye, Gentlemen, this animal is at least 
three miles long, and there are others of 
greater dimensions.” 

—oe— 


Anecdote of an American Negro Slave. 


A poor ignorant negro came to a minis- 
ter with a melancholy and dejected look, 
and desired him to come and baptise his 
master again. * Why Sambo, what is the 
matter with your master?” “ O, my massa 
been one good massa when you baptize a- 
fore ; but now he forget all his religion, and 
scol, and wex, and'whip poor negro,” 


On Christian Prayer and Praise. 


Prayer, saysa writer of some eminence, 
is the going forth of the mind, in the desire 
after some good not in its possession. Praise 
is the overflowing of gratitude in the soul, 
from the sensation of present enjoyment, 
and the hope of its continuance. It is a du- 
tv arising from the creature to the Creator, 
for blessings enjoyed. Prayer is likewise a 
duty proper to be exercised for the contin- 
uance of present, or the additio: of future 
good. The end of its institution is to keep 
the mind in a state of hum» ‘eudenc2 
on the source of its mercies, and to teach it 
stedtastly to look up to God f r an uninter- 
rupted communication of his favors. 
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ON PRAYING FOR FAITH. i09 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
On Praying for Faith. 


“ Lord I believe, help thou my unbelief” 

Faith, however it may be defined, ad- 
mits of degrees; or rather confidence is com- 
monly opposed by an antagonist principle, 
which gives rise to a state: f mental uncer- 
tainty. If a conflict of this nature take 
place in our mind upon a subject purely 
religious, we are hardly ever able to regu- 
late our confidence without some adventi- 
tious aid, which must be sought in the ase of 
means. But the antagonist principle of doubt 
or unbelief, does not in general operate ve- 
ry powerfully in our childhood. Our first 
years are mostly marked by credulity. The 
age of reason is the age of doubting, as also 
of passion, and inexperience. In advanced 
life, the mind settles to a temperate state of 
reflection. Something analogous to this is 
observable in the condition of nations, as 
well as individuals. ‘They have their age of 
romance, their heroic age, and their age of 
reason; beyond which they seem not to have 
advanced, as their excesses have proved 
too mighty for their constitution, and 
brought on premature dissolution. In no pe- 
riod of history have these stages been mark- 
ed more sttongly than in modern Europe. 
In the space of a fe w hundred years, that 
country, through a course of revolution, has 
advanced from a state of Barbarism to the 
youthful vigour of civilization. ‘The eigh- 
teenth century may be deservedly called the 
age of reason; though not in the sense 
commonly given to the phrase. It was the 
age of passion, and pride, of coubt and spe- 
culation. ‘he mind was prone to trust ev- 
ery thing to reason, and nothing to experi- 
ence. Men lost all confidence in every thing 
but themselves. Conscious of their vigour, 
they made no account of the political 
strength of their passions. In estimating 
national goodness and greatness, they acted 
like those merchants who keep only ac- 
counts ot profits. We may carry this ana- 
logy still farther) A similar process is ob- 
servable in Christian experience, The babe, 
the young man, and the father in Christ, 
are distinguished by peculiarities in their 
exercise of faith. Young converts make but 
little distinction among articles of faith ; at 
a subsequent period, doubts arise respecting 
the veracity of religion in general, as well 
as of theit own experience ; steady and dis- 
criminating confidence, is the ripe fruit of 
age and reflection. 5t. Peter did not expect 
his brethren would be strengthened, estab- 
lished and settled, until they had suffered 
awhile, The prayer in the text, supposes a 
conflict; but it alsoimplies a love for the 
faith. We pray not for that which we do 


not love. An idea which was embraced, per- 
haps by St. Paul, in the expression, “ faitl: 
working by love,” “ receiving the truth m 
love of it.” This circumstance is‘of import-, 
ance, as it serves to shew the distinction 
between the unbelief of different men. Some 
who disbelieve the gospel, affect to lament 
their infidelity as a calamity, or justify it as 
a necessity, but use no means, and offi r no 
prayers to help their unbelief. One of the 
most obvious, and, I may say, effectual rem- 
edies, for unbelief, is evidence. Now reli- 
gious evidence may be either natural or su- 
pernatural, either inward or outward. All 
natural evidence embraces time, place, and 
circumstance, and conform tothe operations 
of cause and effect. Prayeris as mucha 
means when the Lord helps our unbelief by 
natural evidence, as ifthe evidence were 
supernatural. Ifthe evidence wanted, for 
instance, is of such a nature as to admit of 
its being future, we must wait forit; but 
prayer is waiting upon God, It is an exer- 
cise of patience as well as of desire. Impa- 
tience never prays, never waits upon God 
or man. It annihilates all time and space. 
Prayer also acts upon the body as well as 
the mind. Active desire is an exciting cause 
of human action, 

A middle age, asit were, between credu- 
lity and the sober confidence of observation 
and reflection; an age in which the mind 
became confident of its own powers, but 
wandered without confidence in any guide: 
In such an age of doubt it has fallen to our lot 
to live. An age combining physical, politi- 
cal and moral causes of unbelief— when Sa- 
tan has desired to have us that he might 
sift us as wheat”—when the ardor of our 
first love was cooling down to a more tem- 
perate feeling—when our passion and appe- 
tites, in all their native strength, urged us 
to the very verge of danger—when iniquity 
abounded—when the tide of public opinion 
flowed strongly against us, and we had to 
contend, not only with flesh and blood, but 
with wicked spirits. 

I remember to have been exposed to 
much odium because I once asserted, by 
way of supposition, that infidelity had been 
imported into this country by ship loads. 
Can any of us be ignorant that opinions 
and systems are brought into the United 
States like goods ready manufactured ; and 
that, though the advocates for them in Eu- 
rope professed chiefly to oppose old cor- 
ruptions in this country, the Bible has been 
the great object of attack? Whenever the 
enemies of religion come within the course 
of this evidence, the believer may safely 
look to the ways of providence for an illus- 
tration or confirmation of the promises. 
All the promises which relate to the wel- 
fare of the church in this world, must have 
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1100 - TALENTS.~EQUITY.—FRAGMENT.—FANATICISM. 


a providential accomplishment; and by con- 
Sequence, are proper subjects of prayer. At 
the very time the mind reposes upon the 
truth of the promises, transpiring events 
may be calculated to produce doubts, im- 
probabilities may balance against probabili 
ties ; but the christian may say, ‘ Lord, I 
believe what thou hast promised will come 
topass, but appearances are discouraging ; 
help thou my unbelief; help me to look for- 
ward to the issue of the most calamitous e- 
vents.” 
EB ten 
Comparative Esiimate of Tal- 
ents, 

.Francts STANCARUS, a native of 
Mantua, who flourished in the 16th 
century, was aman of considerable 
fearning and talents, which he em- 
ployed with unremitting assiduity 
in the cause of the Reformation in 
Poland, where his labors were 
crowned with considerable success. 
His attachment to the celebrated 
Peter Lombard, however, was such, 
that he used to make between him 
and others the following compari- 
tive estimate: “ Peter Lombard a- 
tone is worth more than one hundred 
‘futhers, two hundred Melancthons, 
three hundred Bullingers, four hun- 
dred Martyrs, and five hundred 
‘Calvins.” 





Equity. 

Equity ia Jaw, isthe same that the spirit 
is in religion, what every one pleases to 
make it: sometimes thev go according to 
conscience, sumetimes according to law, 
sometimes accerding to the rule of Court. 

Equity is a roguish thing: for law 
we have a measure, and know what to 
trust to; equity is according to the con- 
science of him thatis Chancelior, and as 
that is larger or narrower, so is equity. Itis 
all one as if they should make the standard 
tor the measure we call a foot, a Chancel- 
jor’s foot: what an uncertain measure 
would this be! One Chancellor has a long 
foot, another a short foot, and a third an in- 
different foot: it isthe same thing ia the 
- Chancellor’s conscience. 

That saying, “ Do as you would be done 
to,” is otten misunderstood ; for it is not 
thus meant, that I, a private man, should 
co to you, a private man, as 1 would have 
you todo to me; but do as we have agreed 
to do one to another by public agreement. If 
the prisoner should ask the judge, whether 





he would be content to be hanged, were he 
in hiscase ? he would answer, No. Uhen, 
says the prsonrr, do as you would be done 
to, Neither of them must do as private men, 
but the judge must do by him as they Save 
publicly agreed; thatis, both judge and 
prsoner bave consented toa law, that if 
either of theny steal he s)all be hanged. 
Se/don’s table talk. 


——— 5 + 


_ Historical Fragment. 

The church of St. Peter’s at Kome, has 
generally been considered as one of the 
most magnificent edifices in the world. It 
Wis begun by Pope Julian; but left undn- 
ish<d at the time of his death. His succes- 
sor, Pope Leo the ‘Tenth, was desirous to’ 
complete this superb fabric; but b ing in- 
volved in debt, and finding the aposiolic 
chan.ber exhausted, he had recourse tothe 
disgraceful, though gainful, trafic of sell- 
ing indulgences, to raise the sum that was 
required. In 1517, he aéccrdingly gave pub- 
licity to his resolution, by offering indulven- 
ces throughout Europe, to all who would 
contribute to the building of St. Peter’s. Phe 
price of sin was stipulated. Phe sum of rea 
shillings was sufficient to procure pardon 
for every offence, and to reijease a soul from 
purgatory. It was against this abominable 
merchandise that Luther, though stronzly 
attached to the church of Rome, lifted his 
voice ; and the contest terminated in the es- 
tablisliment of the Reformation. 

———> > Ge 
FAKATICISM, 

A party of religious fanatics assembled, 2 
few Sundays since, at York, for the express 
purpose of dislodging the devil, which one 
of their renegado brethren had declared 
had possessed liim or he should not have left 
their society The elders of this society 
made him kneel upcn the floor, while the 
chief priest struck him on the head with his 
clenched fist, exclaiming “ This is God’s 
hammer! Devil, come out!” This was re- 
peated three times; the rest then assailed 
him on all sides, with horrid yells and fright- 
ful gestures, kicking and cuffing his, but 
the devil would not move, for the repentant 
said he still felt him tugging at his right side. 
On this the sharp elbow of a femaic made 
a dreadful plunge at his ribs, and another 
general attack ensued. Being at length tired 
of this discipline, he declared the devil bad 
left him. A fanatic was then appointed te 
watch him three days and nights, that his 
satanic worship might not enter again, At- 
ter some debate, it was agreed that the de- 
vil should be buried in a stone quarry; @ 
woman gravely declared, that she had him 
by the tail as they were going to the funeral, 
but he slipped from her grasp—Londor 
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Summary of Religious Intelli- 
genre, 

The gig William Thatcher, 
in a letter addressed to the Editors 
of the ete Magazine, informs 
them, that in New Haven there has 
been, during tre last summer and 
winter, one of the greatest revivals 
of religion he has ever witnessed. 
Church-men, Congregationalists, 
Yale College, and the Methodists 
have each reaped their harvest. The 
number added to the Protestent E- 
piscopal church, for the year is se- 
venty: Yale College, they s say, thir- 
ty: to each of the two congregation- 
al churches, about one hundred and 
twelve, and to the Methodists one 
hundred and eighty, not twenty of 
whom declined their probation.”’ At 
the date of the Letter, (March 14, 
1821,) the work was still progres- 
sing. 

In the bounds of the New England 
Conference, the gospel seed is bring- 
ing forth fruit, in some places thir- 
ty, in others sixty, and in a few pla- 
ces an hundred fold. 

The Annual Conference at one of 
its recent sessions proposed to each 
preacher the following questions :— 
**Wiat is the general state of mo- 

rals in your circuit or station? Is 
the sabbath generally regarded? Is 
the Bible found in every family you 
visit? Are ardent spirits in as gen- 
eral use as formerly ?”? &c. &c. ‘The 
last question is all important. What 
is the greatest enemy of good morals 
in our delightful country? Ardent 
spirits. Why is not the Bible found 
in every family? Because ardent 
spirits are found in families where 
the bible is not. Why are ardent 
spirits in common and general use? 


Because christians are purveyors of ° 


Satan! 

The faithful preaching of a free 
gospel salvation, has been attended 
with the power of the spirit of the 
Supreme Author of free salvation in 
many parts of the Western states. 








































RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. Lil 


A Quarterly Meeting held in 
Nashville circuit, commenced on a 
Saturday, was continued to the Tues- 
day following and, the voices of sev- 
enteen converts attested that Christ 
hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
In three months, one circuit receiv- 
ed an addition of upwards of two 
hundred members. At a camp-meet- 
ing held in Wilson County, Tenne- 
see, 33 preachers were present, and 
it was thought not less than 5,000 
people. * All compendium, here, 
would be dispendium thereof.”” 


Divine service commenced on Friday at 
20’ clock. After a sermon was delivered, 
the order of the meeting was published, 
and an invitation given to the mourners to 
come into the altar; ‘about thirty came 
forward, and before sun-set, four of them 
professed conversion. At candle-light we 
had another sermon, the mourners were 
again invited into the altar, about fifty were 
supposed to be on their knees when we en- 
gaged in prayer for them, and before next 
morning, nine of them found the blessing. 
On Saturday morning at sun-rise a sermon 
was delivered, and the altar was nearly fill- 
ed with mourners. We had preaching at 
eight, eleven, and three o’clock, but the 
work was too great to admit of preaching at 
candje-light ; we had the trumpet Slowa 
according to the order of the meeting, for 
the purpose of having a sermon delivered ; 
but just at that moment, two or three, 
struggled into liberty and rose praising 
God, while several others sunk under the 
power of conviction. We saw it was impos~ 
sible for the people to hear preaching, so 
we declined it, and consented that God 
should work his own way, and thirty one 
souls professed to find peace with God du- 
ring the day and night. On Sabbath we had 
preaching at sun-rise, at eight, ten, and elc- 
ven o'clock. ‘Che work was great. Jchovah 
was in the camp. We did not attempt to 
preach in the afternoon, or at night. The 
convictions and conversions were almost 
perpetual ; and on Monday morning it was 
estimated there were eighty-six souls who 
professed to get converted through the pre- 
ceding day and night. At seven o’clock on 
Monday morning, the ordinance of baptisr 
was administered to seven adults, and twen- 
ty-five children: a divine power rested 
upon us, and the Lord was present to sanc 
tion the ordinance in which we are called 
by his name. ‘he sacrament of the Lord's. 
Supper was a administered to sever: al 
hundred communicants. [twas a time o 
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112 POETRY. 


sweet communion with each cther, and 
with our Lord. We closet the Administra- 
tion of the ordinance with a sermon about 
twelve o’clock, after which there was no 
more preaching through the afternoon or 
night. On Tuesday morning at eight o'clock 
a sermon was delivered, and about twelve 
¢’clock the meeting ended. ‘Through Mon- 
day, Monday night, and ‘Tuesday, until the 
close of the meeting, fifty eight professed 
to find the Lord. About forty mourners 
were on their knees, when the congrega- 
tion was dismissed: fourteen of whom ob- 
tained the blessing, some on the ground, and 
others on their way home ; making in all 
two hundred and two, who professed faith 
in the Lord Jesus. On Tuesday morning 
we opened a door for the admission of mem- 
hers, and one hundred and cleven joined the 
Church, sixty of whom were young men. 
Ido not remember that I ever saw more 
arreeable weather for a meeting in my life ; 
and such was the continual and glorious dis- 
play of divine power, that the altar was ne- 
ver empty of mourners from the time they 
were first invited into it, until the meeting 
ended, except when they were carried out, 
that we might administer the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper; neither 
did the people all leave the stage, dav or 
night, from the beginning to the end of the 
meeting. The cries and groans for mercy 
among the distressed were perpetual; the 
shouts of the young converts and old pro- 
fessors were almost without intermission ; 
and such a sense of the divine presence 
prevailed, that it seemed toimpose a solemn 
awe upon the people as they entered the 
encampment, so that we had no interrup- 


_tion, nor a single instance of misbehaviour 


worth noticing during the meeting. An aged 
sinner was heard to, say, “* He had never 
seen the like before,—God had sanctified 
the ground, and none could walk upon it 
without feeling awful.” No opposition, nor 
a single remark was heard against the real- 
ity of the work. Some who had once been 
opposers of religion, acknowledged they be- 
heved this work to be genuine, When the 
congregation was addressed on ‘Tuesday, a 
request was made that all, not only those 
who had obtained religion, but those also 
who intended to seek it in good earnest, 
should get on their knees and join in pray- 
er; and it was remarked that there was 
not an individual present who did not instant- 
'y drop on his knees. This was tollowed by 
a general cry for mercy throughout the con- 
gregauon. We could no longer get the 
mourners into the altar—it was a//ar all o- 
ver the Camp grouud. When the meeting 
was drawing to a Close, a young man who 
had obtained religion, stood up on one of the 
seats, and looking over the congregation, 


exclaimed, ‘*O Lord, must I go home and 
leave these people, and leave this place 
This was repeated three times, with an em- 
phasis that seemed to penetrate every heart, 
as though it was the language of each indj- 
vidual present. 

I have been a little more particular jn 
giving amexact account of this meeting, be 
cause it is considered as being the com- 
mencement of the greatest work, that ever 
was seen in the Western Country. The ho- 
ly afflatus was felt like an electrica! shock, 
in the surrounding counties, and its influence 
expctienced; more than 100 miles jn 
less than. week. The Rev. Edward Mor- 
ris, John M’Gee, John Page, and Charles 
Ledbetter, who have been instruments in 
planting the gospel in different parts of the 
United States, and are known by many of 
the old Methodists, were at this meeting, 
and pronounced it to be the greatest time 
they had ever seen. Meth. Mag. 


—t 2 
[ORIGINAL POETRY] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


QuEsT. 1. Can one be a child of God toe 
day, and a child ot the cevil to-morrow ? 
ANSWER. 
Faith works by love, the heart it purifies 
Believe, obey, and the old Adam dies: 
God by his spirit draws us every day ; 
And we are his, as long as we obey: 
But when we disobey, our faith is dead, 
‘The Spirit’s grieved—the old man litts his 
head, 
The flesh and Satan in conjunction reigns, 
Whose children are we, when in satan’s 
chains? 
Quest. 2. Can a believer live in sin? 
ANSWER. 
Nay ! to believe, and still to live in sin, 
Supposes light and darkness both within 
And would not that a contradiction be ? 
As well may Christ and Belial agree ! 
While Jesus reigns supreme, sin finds ne 
place: 
We then enjoy the sunshine of his grace. 
Our faith is deac, if darkness reign within: 
We’re unbelievers while we live in sin. 


ConcLuSION.—No man can serve two 
masters. 


Two different masters, whose commands 
In direct opposition stands, 

How can we both obey ! 
The one says—pray and conquer sin, 
Nor ever let it reign within— 

But sin forbids to pray. 
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